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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE IMMIGRATION 
QUESTION. 

THE disorder which occurred at New Orleans in March, 
1 89 1, was like an alarm-bell, rousing every one to the dan- 
ger of the possible growth of a large foreign class in this 
country, and since then the press has teemed with discussions 
of the social problem thus thrust into prominence. The numer- 
ous views that have appeared have differed widely, and it seems 
that public opinion on the subject is still very unsettled. This 
is unfortunate. Legislation is probably imminent, since public 
sentiment demands it ; but from a government whose charac- 
teristic is to follow public opinion rather than lead it, legis- 
lation is likely to be unsatisfactory so long as public opinion 
remains ill-defined. Under these circumstances it is interesting 
to review the results of all this discussion, and to see the pres- 
ent state of the immigration question. 1 

The danger which threatens is the growth of a large foreign 
element in our population whose habits of thought and behavior 
are radically different from those which the founders of the 
nation hoped to establish here. And in this sense " foreign " 
does not mean simply " born out of the United States," though 
the class referred to is mainly kept up by immigration. Among 
the immigrants are many persons who come here with a tem- 
porary object ; for these our country is only a resting-place 
or a field to be harvested. There are others who come with- 
out a definite object of any sort. Untrained in our law and 
custom and often without occupation, such persons are unfit 
to be adopted by the community and unprepared to contrib- 
ute to its welfare. The foreign class thus created is active 

J In Professor Mayo-Smith's work, Emigration and Immigration (1890), many of 
the following points are treated far more fully than it is possible to treat them in this 
essay. But he discusses causes rather than remedies, and some changes have taken 
place in the two years that have elapsed since the book was published. 
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for harm, and the larger it grows the more inconvenient it will 
become. 

The plans that have been suggested for averting this danger 
may be classed according to the three theories on which they 
are based. One proposes to prohibit immigration absolutely ; 
another aims merely at restriction of the movement ; while the 
third would raise up no obstacle to the free admission of the 
immigrants, trusting that time and a more vigorous exercise of 
our influence will at last assimilate them. In discussing these 
plans, the advocates of restriction have proved the most numer- 
ous and seem to have the best of the argument. 

It has been clearly shown that the economic gain from im- 
migration as a whole outweighs the evil that is occasioned by 
its bad element. A sweeping measure prohibiting the entire 
movement would cause more injury than it would avert. It 
would have stunted the country in the past, and would do the 
same to-day ; whether such far-reaching action will be needed in 
the future, depends largely on the steps that are taken now. In 
fact the complete exclusion of immigration has not been seriously 
urged since the popular excitement following the affair at New 
Orleans died away. On the other hand it is visionary to hope 
that all the persons who are swarming across the ocean can be 
assimilated. Experience plainly shows that many of them are 
quite indifferent to the influences that surround them, and that 
others, worse still, are wholly incapable of assimilation either 
through lapse of time or through association. The policy of 
leaving immigration unchecked has found its support only 
among theorists, and in those undeveloped regions which con- 
ceive that their chief interest is in population. Thus the two 
extremes, Know-nothingism and laissez faire, are each regarded 
by the majority of thinkers as unsatisfactory ; and it is believed 
that the action called for is neither to bar out all nor to admit 
all, but rather to take a middle course and restrict immigration 
by some discriminating measure. One result of the discussion 
thus has been to define the limits of the problem. The question 
is admitted to be : What is the best test by which to try the im- 
migrant ? And it is from this point that the important diversity 
of opinion begins. 
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A glance at the main facts of immigration should precede a 
review of the different plans proposed for restricting it. The 
best sources of information are the official records which date 
from 1820, and which have been very minute. They afford a 
mass of statistics from which the following facts are derived. 1 

Since 1820 immigration has brought over sixteen millions of 
people to this country ; and it is estimated by good authority 
that the survivors and descendants of these persons number 
over twenty-seven millions to-day. As the whole increase of 
population since 1820, both natural and by immigration, has 
been fifty millions, the enormous proportionate influence of im- 
migration is at once seen and its importance is demonstrated. 
Until the war, this stream had its source for the most part in 
Germany, Ireland and Great Britain. Having grown to be con- 
siderable about the year 1830, it continued to increase rapidly 
and quite uniformly. As it was mainly composed of men and 
women in the most vigorous and productive time of life, and as 
it found a wide new territory to be opened up, it exerted an 
immense influence in the material development of the country. 
The immigrants, being related in race or language to the inhabi- 
tants already in occupation, were easily assimilated into the 
nation. And it is unquestionable that the early immigration has 
been one of the prominent factors in the prosperity of the 
United States. 

During the years of the war the foreign influx was some- 
what interrupted, though it never ceased ; when quiet was re- 
stored it revived, but- underwent a marked change in charac- 
teristics. In the first place the rate of increase was greatly 
accelerated, so that over one-half of all recorded immigration 
has taken place during the latter period. This increase in 
quantity is evidently due to the cheapening and shortening of 
the journey from Europe to America, and a deterioration in 
quality is another natural consequence of the same fact. It 
is therefore no surprise to learn from the government reports 
that the percentage of unskilled laborers among the immigrants 

1 These statistics have been very fully employed by Professor Mayo-Smith in his 
book already referred to. 
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has increased at a corresponding rate. Under the earlier con- 
ditions of ocean travel the Atlantic voyage was a formidable 
undertaking. To surmount this difficulty energy and character 
were demanded, and imnjigration was restricted by natural 
causes which kept out the weak and the worthless. Some 
strength of purpose was then required in the immigrant, while 
now nothing is-needed but discontent with his lot at home and 
the few dollars that procure a passage. When the opportunity 
was dearly bought, it was more likely to be appreciated and im- 
proved ; while now swarms of miserable people crowd blindly into 
this country without plans or purpose, and when officially ques- 
tioned can name as their destination only the port of landing. 

A third characteristic of the new immigration, and one which 
is more noticeable than the increase in quantity or the deteriora- 
tion in quality, is the ethnic change that is rapidly taking place. 
The current has not gained so much from the original sources, 
but it has been swollen by the addition of new elements. 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Poland and Italy were scarcely repre- 
sented twenty years ago, but since then they have played a more 
and more prominent part in the movement, and to-day they are 
contributing one-third of the half-million foreigners who yearly 
enter the country as immigrants. 

Finally it should be remarked that all three of the above 
tendencies appear stronger in the statistics of each succeeding 
year. 

Legislation on this subject began with the Passengers Acts of 
1819 and 1855, which simply aimed to protect the immigrant 
from bad treatment at sea, but it was not until 1882 that a re- 
strictive measure was passed. At that time the condition of 
immigration affairs at the port of New York was very unsatis- 
factory. Four-fifths of all immigration comes through New 
York, and consequently the burden on the hospitals and alms- 
houses of that city had early become oppressive. To meet this, 
the state legislature passed an act requiring ship-owners to give 
a bond of indemnity for each immigrant that was landed. But 
this measure proved insufficient, and as the victimizing of raw 
immigrants had grown to be a flagrant disgrace, the state, in 
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1847, passed a second act, which established the Board of Emi- 
gration Commissioners to take charge of the whole matter, and 
imposed a head-tax of one dollar on each immigrant, to meet the 
expenses of the board. These commissioners secured Castle 
Garden as a landing-place where the new arrivals might be pro- 
tected, established the hospital on Ward's Island, and made 
every effort to assist and regulate the movement, which there 
was then no thought of restricting. In 1876 the head-tax was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 1 and the board was left dependent on annual appropria- 
tions from the treasury of their state. Then followed a series 
of applications to Congress, which finally led to the Immigration 
Act of 1882. 

This first restrictive measure specified a class of immigrants 
who -should not be allowed to land, and in order to defray the 
expense of regulating immigration, it put a duty of fifty cents on 
each alien passenger. The proscribed class comprised idiots, 
lunatics, persons likely to become a public charge, and convicts, 
except those convicted of political offences. The mode pre- 
scribed for enforcing the act was a weak feature of the measure. 
The supervision of immigration was intrusted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who was to make contracts with such state 
commissioners as might be designated by the governor of any 
state. The state commissioners were then to perform the duties 
of inspection and report the results to the collector of the port, 
who was to prevent the landing of such immigrants as he de- 
cided to be within the excluding clause of the act. Except 
in the case of the convicts, who were to be sent back at the 
expense of the owner of the ships that brought them, noth- 
ing was said as to what should be done with the excluded 
immigrants, or who should pay for doing it. Thus the effi- 
ciency of the law was crippled by the division of duties and 
powers between state and national officers, and by the incom- 
pleteness of the regulations prescribed. During the six years 
that followed its enactment, about six thousand persons were 
sent back out of ten and one-quarter millions. 

1 Henderson vs. Mayor of New York, 97 U. S. 259. 
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This act was followed by the Alien Contract-Labor Law 
of 1885, which was designed to protect the American labor 
market. This measure made it unlawful to assist or procure 
the immigration of any alien under contract to perform labor 
in the United States, or knowingly to transport any such alien. 
It also declared void all contracts of labor made by aliens pre- 
vious to their landing. The law excepted actors, artists, lec- 
turers, singers, domestic servants and workmen skilled in new 
industries ; and it contained, moreover, a clause permitting any 
one to assist the immigration of a relative or a "personal friend," 
— a loop-hole which, combined with the extreme difficulty of 
procuring evidence of contracts, rendered the measure of little 
practical effect. This act was amended, but without material 
change, in 1887 and in 1888. 

The subject was next treated by the Chinese Exclusion Bill, 
which was passed in 1888 under circumstances that might have 
furnished a casus belli to a more energetic nation than China. 
This is still in effect and absolutely prohibits the immigration 
of Chinese laborers either skilled or unskilled. 

Finally the latest legislation has been reached in the Immi- 
gration Act of March, 1891, which re-enacts, with some changes, 
the first Immigration Act and the Alien Contract-Labor Law. 
The addition to the substance of those two measures is slight. 
Pblygamists and persons suffering from a loathsome or danger- 
ous contagious disease are added to the classes already excluded 
by the law of 1882 ; while advertisements published abroad to 
offer employment, or to solicit passage by transportation lines, 
are declared to be punishable as violations of the Alien Contract- 
Labor Law. The exclusion of Mormons amounts to little, and 
of course the diseased immigrants were practically barred by 
existing sanitary regulations. As to the prohibition of adver- 
tisements, that puts a stop to a pernicious practice and is there- 
fore good in its results, although it is difficult to see the relation 
of this matter to the Alien Contract-Labor Law. That rather 
feeble measure is further modified by striking out its "personal 
friend " clause. 

It is in the mode of executing the law that a distinct advance 
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is made by this act of 1891. The matter is properly made a 
subject of federal administration. The office of Superintendent 
of Immigration is created and made a part of the Treasury De- 
partment, while the duty of inspection is no longer left to state 
officials acting under contracts, but is given to inspection officers 
of the United States ; from their decisions an appeal lies to the 
superintendent and finally to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The responsibility of ship-owners is also made definite and their 
co-operation is ensured. When a vessel arrives, the master or 
agent is required by this law to submit to the government 
officers a detailed report of immigrant passengers, who must 
then be inspected by the officials. Rejected immigrants are in 
all cases to be sent back at the expense of the ship-owners, 
in the same vessel that brought them, when practicable, and it 
is made punishable to permit the landing of an unlawful immi- 
grant either intentionally or through neglect. 

From this review of past legislation it appears that with the 
exception of the anti-Chinese bill, immigration has been hitherto 
practically unchecked ; for the exclusion of persons mentally or 
morally or physically unsound is rather a police measure than 
an interference with the natural migration of men. It is now, 
however, quite generally held that self-preservation requires the 
United States to restrain the foreign tide that is flooding it. A 
growing public sentiment demands that immigration should be 
substantially reduced. 

Though there is much variety in the tests which have been 
suggested as checks on immigration, there has been a general 
agreement that, whatever test is adopted, the method of its ap- 
plication should differ entirely from that now employed. It is 
pointed out by every one who has considered the subject that 
the proper place to stop the immigrants is at the beginning 
of their journey. So soon as the examination takes place on the 
other side of the ocean, nearly all the inducement to neglect or 
violation of the law is done away with ; whereas the inspector 
who rejects an immigrant at the landing in New York must 
contend against not only the interest of the immigrant but also 
that of the steamship company, and perhaps against his own 
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feeling of compassion in what without doubt is a very hard 
case. To solve this problem, it has been proposed that no 
immigrant shall be allowed to land here unless he is the 
bearer of a United States consular certificate, obtained in the 
country from which he comes. If the legal qualification for 
intending immigrants is made simple and precise, — as it is very 
necessary that it should be, — the plan of consular certificates 
will be entirely feasible. On applying to the nearest consul for 
such a certificate, the immigrant would bring some recommen- 
dation from the authorities under whom he last lived. This 
might be receivable in any form, much like the character of a 
servant, and if it were satisfactory, in the discretion of the 
consul, the candidate would next be examined briefly by the legal 
test and, when passed, would receive his certificate of fitness. 
On reaching America, the immigrant would present his cer- 
tificate, be re-examined by the inspectors, for security against 
false identity, and so would finally be admitted. It is difficult 
to say to whom is due the original suggestion of this practicable 
and efficient plan ; for its merit soon led to general endorsement. 1 
To adopt a test for the immigrants is a much more difficult 
matter, and so there is less unanimity in pointing out the artifi- 
cial bar that, by excluding the worst elements in immigration, 
shall correct alike the tendency to increase and the tendency 
to deteriorate. The difficulty lies in knowing what are the 
worst elements; for the whole question of the immigrant's 
influence involves principles of sociology as yet imperfectly 
understood. There are some exact figures bearing on this 
point, and from these can be drawn certain general conclu- 
sions, which will be accurate enough for use in comparing the 
various suggestions. The following tables of percentages, cal- 
culated from the government records, show the relative age, 
sex and social condition of immigrants. 

Age. 

Under fifteen years 21.4 per cent. 

Between fifteen and forty 68.1 " " 

Over forty years 10.5 " " 

1 It is accepted by Professor Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, p. 281. 
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Sex. 

Males 61. 1 per cent. 

Females 38.9 " " 

Occupation. 

Professional 5 per cent. 

Skilled laborers 10.3 " " 

Unskilled laborers 39.6 " " 

Without occupation ' 47.4 " " 

Not stated 2.2 " " 

On economic grounds, then, the influence of the immigrant 
seems to be good. About one-half of the aliens who come here 
are workers ; for the proportion of women, children and old 
people is small. But of these workers four-fifths are unskilled 
laborers. Thus of the two agents in production, capital and 
labor, the immigrant furnishes almost wholly labor ; and of the 
two elements of labor, skill and muscle, he furnishes chiefly 
muscle. Although his economic influence is good, yet that 
which he contributes to the productive power of the community 
is something less urgently needed now than during our first 
century. 

On social grounds his influence is very complex ; but appar- 
ently its first and most direct effect is bad. He adds to the 
class in which disease, mortality, crime, pauperism and ignorance 
are most prevalent, and therefore, even if he were as civilized as 
the American of the same social position, his influence would 
nevertheless tend to lower the social average of the community. 
But besides unduly augmenting this class of society, he further- 
more, as is well known, works demoralization within it, by com- 
petition from a lower plane of living. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the disastrous effect which must inevitably follow 
such competition. Employers will make the best bargain they 
can, and the more civilized workingman is forced toward the 
lower standard. Here is the most serious aspect of immigra- 
tion. The condition of the working classes, — their conse- 
quent content or discontent and its results, — forms a very im- 
portant social question of our day. Lastly, the above figures 

1 Most of those without occupation were women or children. 
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show that about one-twentieth of the immigrants are adult males 
without occupation, — at best a dead weight on society, and 
perhaps actively hostile to it. This residuum is especially in- 
jurious from its point of attack. Bad immigration gravitates 
inevitably to the slums, and the slums are a threatening feature 
of the great cities, just as the rapid growth of cities is itself a 
doubtful feature of modern society. 

Politically, the immigrant puts a heavy strain on democratic 
institutions, by rapidly adding to the electorate a great mass 
of people who are almost wholly untrained in self-government. 
The presence of the foreign vote, solid, interested and sometimes 
mercenary, has also a bad indirect influence. Politicians are 
tempted to bid for its support by making legislation yield to its 
prejudices, to gain the support of its depraved element by out- 
right bribery, and to augment this depraved element by neglect- 
ing or wilfully violating the laws that control naturalization. 
The political effect of the movement may be studied in munici- 
pal governments, where, because of the well-known tendency of 
immigrants to crowd in cities, its first fruits have appeared. But 
of course the bulk of municipal evils are not strictly chargeable 
to immigration. 

Such in outline is the problem presented by the phenomenon 
of immigration. Among the solutions offered, the introduc- 
tion of an educational qualification for admission to the country 
has been well advocated. The test of illiteracy, requiring in 
every immigrant the ability to read and write his own language, 
would shut off that element of immigration which is economically 
the least beneficial, and socially and politically the most injuri- 
ous. For such a qualification would bar no professional men 
and few skilled laborers ; while politically it is a fair test of 
intelligence, and socially a fair test of the standard of living. 
It has been estimated that the actual effect of the test for illit- 
eracy would be to exclude seventy-five per cent of the Poles, 
Italians and Hungarians, three per cent of the Irish, two per 
cent of the English and one-tenth of one per cent of the Ger- 
mans ; but this is conjecture. 

A property qualification has been suggested ; but this, being 
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quite inconsistent with our position in regard to the franchise, 
is so open to the attacks of demagogism as to be practically 
unattainable, even if desirable. Such a test, though specifying 
but a small amount of property, would be much more severe 
than the situation demands ; it is seldom the rich or prosperous 
who go into exile. And the test would be more severe than 
just, since poverty is as often the result of hard surroundings as 
of inherent worthlessness. 

It has been proposed to extend to other nations the policy 
adopted with reference to the Chinese, making race the test of 
fitness ; and in favor of this it is urged that the bulk of unde- 
sirable immigration comes from certain known countries, — an 
assertion which the statistics support. A race restriction, drawn 
so as to correct the ethnic changes in the new immigration, 
would have a good effect. This is unquestioned ; but it is pos- 
sible to obtain the effect by some less clumsy and offensive law 
than the indiscriminate exclusion of certain races as races, — a 
measure which no party manager could omit to oppose at home, 
and which would react to our detriment through retaliatory leg- 
islation abroad. That certain peoples are incapable of self-gov- 
ernment, and that it is desirable to keep the race pure, have also 
been arguments for this test. But to show certain peoples un- 
trained in self-government is not to prove them incapable of 
learning it ; and as to keeping the race pure, we are already a 
well-mixed race today, whether or not it be true that mixed races 
are the strongest. Lastly, a race qualification, unlike that of 
education or property, would be objectionable on the high ground 
of repugnance to the generous theory that America is a haven for 
the oppressed of all mankind. For such a law would be as inexor- 
able as fate, barring without recourse those to whom it applied, 
although they might be the most deserving of unfortunate men. 

Ability to speak English, which has been suggested as a qual- 
ification, would be in effect a moderate race test. It would be 
almost as offensive as the race test proper, although less directly 
so, and hence it is open to the same general objections. More- 
over, though less absolute in theory, it would be more so in 
practice ; as it would arbitrarily exclude four-fifths of all immi- 
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gration. That English must be the one language of the Union, 
no one will be disposed to deny ; but this can be insured with- 
out requiring all new-comers to know the language on their 
arrival. However, as the presence of the existing foreign vote 
puts such a law almost out of the question, it is needless to dis- 
cuss its narrowness. 

The test of illiteracy seems, then, to be the best solution 
offered. It has long had the most thoughtful support, and its 
advocates are now becoming the most numerous. It is emi- 
nently practical, because the very simplest in application, and 
also because its enactment would be least liable to the attack of 
interested opposition. It is eminently sound in its fundamental 
principle. And it makes the least inroad on the doctrine that 
every individual is a free citizen of the world, — an abstract 
theory for whose sake we are sacrificing the great advantage of 
our elbow-room and risking our national character, with a gener- 
osity at which foreign critics have long wondered. 

John Hawks Noble. 



